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N AIRO BI — American labor 
leaders, using U.S. Govern- 
ment money, are trying to ex- 
pand their Influence in Africa, 
building up unions, training 
skilled workers, supporting fa- 
vored politicans and fighting 
communism. 

At times, American labor 
acts as if it were a junior 
Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID), dispensing 
funds and 'hiring technicians 
to help Africa develop its 
economy. 

I At other times there is 



strong evidence that American 
labor, in league with some 
friendly European labor move- 
ments, acts as if it were a jun- 
ior Central Intelligence 
agency, shoring up institu- 
tions and politicians to with- 
stand the battering of Commu- 
nists and other leftists. 

In a sense, American labor 
in these operations sometimes 
acts as an arm of the U.S. 
Government — though it can be 
an uncontrollable arm. 

Humphrey's Visit 

In January, for example, 
Vice President Humphrey vis- 
ited Kenya with an official 



party that included Irving 
Brown, executive director of 
the African-American Labor 
Center, the main agency for 
the AFL-CIO's activities in Af- 
rica. 

Glenn W. Ferguson, U.S. 
Ambassador to Kenya, 
thought it unwise to include 
Brown in the party. Many 
Kenya leaders dislike Brown 
because they believe he is a 
supporter of Tom Mboya, Min- 
ister for Economic Planning, 
whose union received funds 
from American unions when 
he was a Kenya labor leader 
before independence. 



With President Jomo Ken- 
yatta nearing 80, Kenya politi- 
cians are maneuvering for po- 
sitions of power, and they bris- 
tle at the suspicion that out- 
siders may be coming in to 3 
help a competitor. 

Ferguson cabled Washing- 
ton, asking that Brown be 
dropped from the trip. But the 
AFL-CIO talked to Humphrey, 
and the Vice President turned 
down the Ambassador’s re- 
quest. Brown came to Kenya. 

Questions Raised 

Is American labor interfer- 
ing in the affairs of other 
countries? Are labor projects 
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a worthwhile use of AID 
money? Do the tactics of 
American labor hurt the very 
.Africans they are trying to 
lelp? 

American labor has been ac- 
tive overseas for many years. 
Under Jay Lovestone, its 
director of International Af- 
fairs, the AFL-CIO has tried 
to bolster non-Communist 
trade unions and fight com- 
munism throughout the world. 
Lovestone, who was general 
secretary of the American 
Communist Party until 1929, 
turned fiercely anti-Commu- 
nist after leaving the Party. 



I His critics say his obsession 
with communism has blinded 
him to the nuances of interna- 
tional relations. 

Lovestone’s most significant 
success came in Europe after 
World War II when his agent 
Irving Brown, helped prevent 
the growth of Communist un- 
ions in Germany amd helped 
create rival unions to the 
Communist unions in Ger- 
many and helpe'd create rival 
unions in Fra nce and Italy. 
Brown opernj»-ed as an official 
of the Ir»^ ernational Confeder- 
ation ''yf Free Trade Unions 
(ICL'rjty^^ which was the non- 
^ ommunist international or- 
ganization that Lovestone and 
the American’ unions helped 
create. 

Active in Latin America 

Later, Lovestone shifted his 
emphasis to Latin America. 
He is given much of the credit 
for mounting a general strike 
that led to a split in the AF^ 
Jagan from keeping power in 
Guyana when it became inde- 
pendent in 1966. 

The Guyana operation, how- 



ever, was one of the factors 
that led to a split in the AFL- 
CIO. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Work- 
ers, and his brother, Victor, 
objected to the AFL-CIO en- 
gaging in CIA-type activities in 
Latin Amerida. 

In fact, before the UAW left 
the AFL-CIO last year, Victor 
Reuther, the UAW’s interna- 
tional director, accused the 
AFL-CIO of serving as a cover 
for the CIA. Later a flurry of 
news stories reported that the 
AFL-CIO and its affilates had 
received money in the past 
from foundations that were 
conduits for the CIA. 

George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, has denied any 
connection between his organ- 
ization and the CIA. 

In Africa, Lovestone and 
Brown operated mainly 
through the ICFTU. Since 
most African labor unions 
were part of the nationwide 
movements in Africa, the 
ICFTU, by supporting these 
unions, earned the reputation 
of an anticolonial force before 
Independence. 

But, once most colonies won 
independence, the ICFTU’s in- 
fluence waned. The new Afri- 
can governments preferred 
weak unions to strong ones. 
And they disliked aligning 
themselves with an 'organiza- 
tion committed to one side in 
the cold war. 

Center Set Up 

In 1965, the AFL-CIO de- 
cided that the ICFTU was too 
weak an agency for carrying 
out American labor’s aims in 
Africa. Lovestone set up the 
African-American Labor Cen- 
ter with Brown as its ohief. 

The Center, which is head- 
quartered in New York, relies 
heavily on funds from the U.S. 
Agency for International De- 
velopment. But unlike other 
organizations that operate 
with AID funds, the African 
center gets very little supervi- 
sion from AID. 

In most other projects, AID 
signs an agreement with an 
African country, promising to 
provide assistance. It then 
contracts with a private organ- 
ization in the United States, 
such as the University of Cali- 
fornia, to go to Africa to work 
On the project. 

But the African Center op- 
erates much differently. It 
signs an agreement with an 



African country ana senas us 
own men out. AID is not in- 
volved except to provide the 
■money. 

In theory AID could veto a 
Center project and refuse to 
provide money for it, but ac- 
tually, AID officials in Africa 
I know very little about the 
I Center projects in their coun- 
tries. 



Funds Reported 

In 1967, the African Center 
reported that it had received 
$1,537,090 from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment for its activities. The 
AFL-CIO, individual unions 
and private contributors had 
donated $482,000. Since then 
I according to AID. the total 
Federal money set aside for 

io.,. reached 

$2,411,390. It is not known how 
I much labor’s contribution has 
increased. 

Many of the center's proj- 
ects involve gifts of office 
equipment and cars to African 
unions or the creation of voca- 
Uonal training schools. In 
I Kenya, for example, the Cen- 
‘ ter has set up a tailoring 
school and is planning a print- 
ers school and a hotel man- 
agement insUtute. The Cen- 
ters technicians in Nairobi 
have been careful to stay out 
of politics. 

But in other parts of Africa 
the Center has fulfilled the 
traidtional AFL-CIO role of 
helping non-Communist un- 
ions fight Communist unions. 

Two points may be made in 
a^essing the role of American 
labor in Africa. 

First, American labor offi- 
cials have operated in a lower 
key and with more tact in Af- 
rica than in Europe and Latin 
America. While their aims 
have been the same, their tac- 
tics have been more flexible. 

Second, American labor 
leaders didn’t have much 
choice. They had to decide be- 
I tween supporting nationalist 
[trade union movements and 
I coJcmal powers or backing the 
poliUcians. 

There is also the question of 
whether American labor really 
helps the people it wants to 
Help. 



